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and 1803. The record of Indian forced labor in quicksilver
mining is as revealing as any, and suggests why the Crown's
benignant intentions failed. Mercury was important in silver
mining. In 1601, Philip III directed that Indians be congre-
gated at the quicksilver mines. In 1616-19, Juan de Solorzano,
in his capacity of visitador and governor, examined into the
effects of mercury mining. He found that the life expectanq* of
the Indians was four years. "The poison penetrated to the very
marrow, debilitating all the members and causing a constant
shaking, and the workers usually died within four years." Solor-
zano reported fully to the Council of the Indies and to the King;
but in 1631, Philip IV decreed that the repartimientos at the
quicksilver mines be continued; and his successor after 1665,
Charles II, renewed the decree.
From Charles V to the Viceroy Mendoza in Mexico, while
the New Laws of 1542 were being formulated, went an instruc-
tion: That he should forbid the Indians to pay tribute in kind;
he should accept tribute only in cash; and since the Indians
possessed no cash, they would have to work out the tribute in
the mines.
In 1574-75, the Viceroy and the Audencia (the court of ad*
ministration and of judgment in Mexico) found themselves
meditating. The "natural viciousness" of the Indians troubled
them deeply. Work was the cure for the Indians' wickedness;
and work in the mines was the best cure. This meditation, in
the form of a lengthy report, went to the Crown. It was superer-
ogatory since the Indians already were in the mines and would
stay there. But in 1609 the Crown received a full report on the
moral gains of the Indians through the mining mitas, It was
reported by Messia that Indians, sent in mitas to the mines of
Potosi, in Peru, frequently had to travel a hundred and fifty
leagues each way. Twice he had watched them start from the
province of Chutquito. Seven thousand departed; about two
thousand returned. Five thousand died or were unable to make
the return journey. Each worker took his family with him, and
eight or ten llamas, and some alpacas for food. They took mats,
for they slept on the ground and it was very cold. The journey
each way required two months, for the animals were slow and
the little children had to walk. When the mita ended (the
forced-labor assignment lasted six months) often the Indians
had no pack animals or food for the homeward journey; also,
they knew that when they reached home they would be seized
for other forced labor. Sometimes they would be re-impressed